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Whether it be true or not, as many 
maintain, that the war spirit has been 
unduly stimulated and encouraged in 
our country during the last few 
years and whether or not there be 
latter-day wisdom in the old-time 
motto, ‘‘In time of peace prepare for 
war,’’ it is certain that some meas- 
ure of ‘‘preparedness’’ for the hos- 
tilities that may at any time arise, 
even with the most peaceful purpose 
on our part, between our own and 
some other nation, is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

It has not been until recently, how- 
ever, that the maintenance of a large 
standing army has been advoeated by 
any considerable number of people in 
our midst as the measure of prepara- 
tion in which we should indulge. 
From the foundation of the govern- 
ment, dependence has been placed 
upon the ‘‘citizen soldiery’’ for pub- 
lie defence and the maintenance of 
the national honor. In the earlier 
days, every man subject to military 
duty was enrolled and given such 
measure of drill and discipline as 
the company spring ‘‘training’’ and 
the autumnal regimental ‘‘muster’’ 
afforded. In later years a different 
plan has been adopted, and a com- 
paratively small body of volunteer 
militia in each state, generally known 
as the National Guard, has received 
more thorough discipline and instrue- 
tion, the same being depended upon 
to maintain public order in an emer- 


gency, and as an efficient nucleus 
when combined with the federal gov- 
ernment troops for an army of any 
desired magnitude in time of war. 

Under the constitution and the mili- 
tary system in vogue in our own and 
other states, the governor is the com- 
mander-in-chief of all the military 
forces of the state. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, he knows little of and pays lit- 
tle attention to the direetion of mili- 
tary affairs, but names a subordinate 
official, skilled in the same, under the 
authority of the law, who becomes, 
practically the head of the military 
establishment. This officer is the ad- 
jutant-general, and holds his position 
at the pleasure of the governor, with- 
out any interposition of the council, 
or any other authority, except that of 
the Legislature itself, which has, in 
rare instances, interposed to compel 
the removal, by address, for political 
reasons. 

The office of adjutant-general in 
this state, since its establishment in 
1820, has been filled by eleven dif- 
ferent individuals, previous to the 
present ineumbent, as follows: Jo- 
seph Low, from December 19, 1820, 
to June 27, 1839; Charles H. Peaslee, 
July 6, 1839, to November, 1847; 
John Wadleigh, December 7, 1847, to 
July 2, 1855; Joseph C. Abbott, July 
11, 1855, to July 30, 1861; Anthony 
Colby, July 30, 1861, to August 20, 
1863: Daniel E. Colby, August 21, 
1863, to March 25, 1864; Natt Head, 
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March 25, 1864, to July 11, 1870; 
John M. Haines, July 11, 1870, to 
August 10, 1874; Andrew J. Edgerly, 
August 14, 1874, to February 9, 
1876; Ira Cross, Mareh 2, 1876, to 
July 15, 1879; Augustus D. Ayling, 
July 15, 1879, to January 3, 1907.* 

Of these it will be noted that the 
first and last, General Low and Gen- 


eral Ayling, held office for much 
* All of General Arling’s predecessors in office, 


with the single exception of General Cross, who 
immediately preceded him, and who is still a 
prominent citizen of Nashua and auditor of state 
treasurer’s accounts, have long been deceased. 
The first incumbent, Gen. Joseph Low, was a 
native of Amherst, born July 24, 1790. He was a 
soldier of the War of 1812, and settled in Concord 
after his service, where he becaine a prominent 
citizen and the first mayor of the city, having 
previously served as postmaster from 1815 to 1829. 
While adjutant-general he had charge of the ex- 
pedition to Indian Stream to quell the disturb- 
ances which had there arisen. He died August 
28, 1859. 

Charles H. Peaslee, a native of Gilmanton, born 
February 6, 1804, graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1824, studied law and settled in practice 
in Concord. He served in the Legislature from 
1833 to 1887, and in Congress from 1847 to 1853. He 
was a close friend of President Pierce, and was 
appointed by him collector of the port of Boston, 
holding the position from 1853 to 1857. He died 
at St. Paul, Minn., September 20, 1866. 

John Wadleigh was a leading citizen of Mere- 
dith and of Belknap County, born June 3, 1806. He 
Was conspicuous in civil and military affairs. He 
was treasurer of Strafford County before its divi- 
sion and later of Belknap, served several terms 
in the Legislature and in the State Senate in 
1862 and 1863, as well as in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1850. He rose from the ranks in the 
state militia to the grade of major-general. He 
died October 25, 1873. 

Joseph C. Abbott was born in Concord July 15, 
1825. He graduated from Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy and engaged for a time in journalism at 
Manchester. He enlisted inthe Union army and 
served as lieutenant-colonel of the Seventh N. H. 
Volunteers, being breretted brigadier-general 
for bravery at Fort Fisher. He settled in North 
Carolina after the war, and served in the United 
States Senate from that state for the term ending 
in 187!. He died October 8, 1882. 

Anthony Colby was born in New London No- 
vember 13, 1792. He served in the Legislature 
eight years, between 1828 and 1839. Was governor 
of the state in 1846,and in the Legislature again in 
1860. He died July 20, 1873. 

Daniel E. Colby, a son of Anthony, born Decem- 
ber 18, 1815, graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1836. He was engaged in mercantile and business 
life in New London, and died May 81, 1891. 

Natt Head was born in Hooksett in 1828. He was 
an extensive brick manufacturer, lumber dealer 
and contractor; was conspicuous in civil and mil- 
itary affairs, long commander of the Amoskeag 
Veterans, and governor of New Hampshire in 
1879 and 1880. He died November 12, 1883. 

John Malachi Haines, son of Malachi and Sarah 
(Kelley) Haines, was born in Chichester June 9, 
1841. He enlisted in the Third N. H. Volunteers, 
August 14, 1861, was appointed corporal October 
11, and mustered out August 23, 1864. He died at 
Charlestown, Mass., October 5, 1875. 

Andrew J. Edgerly was born in Barnstead in 
1829. He served in the Fourth N. H. Volunteers 


in the Civil War, and was promoted to lieutenant. 
He was engaged in the insurance business most of 
his life, and died at Medford, Mass., February 26, 
1890. 


longer periods than any other in- 
cumbents, the former for eighteen 
and one-half years, and the latter for 
twenty-seven and a half. At the 
time of his retirement, indeed, Gen- 
eral Ayling was not only the oldest 
adjutant-general in the Union, but is 
reputed to have served longer than 
any other man in the country ever 
did in such position. Moreover, he 
retired voluntarily, and greatly to 
the regret of all men connected with 
the service. 

General Ayling is a native of the 
City of Boston, a son of William 


Lewis and Margaret Cecelia (Hur- 
ley) Ayling, born July 28, 1840. 
Both parents were natives of Bos- 


ton, of English descent, his paternal 
great-grandfather having emigrated 
from Sussex County, England, while 
his maternal grandmother was a lin- 
eal descendant of Tristram Coffin. 
He was a pupil in the old Mason 
School in Boston, but while still in 
his childhood his parents removed to 
Lowell, where he attended the Edson 
grammar and the high school, and 
Lawrence Academy at Groton. Ilis 
father, who had been a_ theatrical 
manager, died while he was quite 
young, necessitating his early en- 
vagement in remunerative employ- 
ment, and for some time before the 
outbreak of the Civil War he was a 
clerk in the office of J. C. Ayer & Co., 
in Lowell. 

Upon the opening of hostilities, he 
enlisted (April 19, 1861,) in an un- 
attached company known as the 
Richardson Light Infantry, which af- 


terwards became the Seventh Massa- 
chusetts Battery. He was subse- 


quently discharged to accept promo- 
tion, and on January 4, 1862, was ap- 
pointed second lieutenant in the 
Twenty-Ninth Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, promoted to first lieutenant, 
December 6, 1862, and mustered out 
May 26, 1864. He was appointed 
first lieutenant in the Twenty-Fourth 
Massachusetts Volunteers, April 25, 
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1865, and served on the staff of Maj.- 
Gen. R. 8S. Foster, commander of the 
First Division, Twenty-Fourth Army 
Corps. August 16, 1865, he was 
made adjutant of the Twenty-Fourth 
Massachusetts Volunteers and mus- 
tered out January 26, 1866. 

He saw service in the armies of the 
Potomae and the James. He was at 
Newport News, Va., in 1862, when 
the Confederate steamer Virginia, or- 
dinarily known as the Merrimac, sank 
the Cumberland and burned — the 
Congress, and had her fight with the 
Monitor, and was an eye-witness of 
the encounter. He was with MeClel- 
lan in the Peninsula campaign, at An- 
tietam and Fredericksburg, and 


un- 
der Grant at Vieksburg, seeing 
‘*strenuous’’ service under both 


commanders. 

After his final musteringe out and 
the recuperation of health impaired 
in the serviee, he was for a time in 
the employ of J. F. Paul & Co., fancy 
lumber dealers of Boston. In 1870, 
he removed to Nashua, where he was 
engaged as confidential secretary of 
Charles A. Gillis, then engaged in ex- 
tensive business operations in New 
York. He also served for a_ short 
time as assistant city marshal. Soon 
after his removal to Nashua he be- 
came interested in local military af- 
fairs, and was made first lieutenant in 
Company F, Second Regiment, N. H. 
N. G., October 23, 1870. July 1, 
1879, he was promoted to cap- 
tain. and on the 15th of the same 
month was appointed by Governor 
Head adjutant-general, with the 
‘ank of major-general, the duties of 
which position he discharged with 
such efficiency and fidelity that he 
was suceessively recommissioned by 
Governors Charles H. Bell, Samuel 
W. Hale, Moody Currier, Charles I. 
Sawyer, David H. Goodell, Hiram A. 
Tuttle. John B. Smith, Charles <A. 
Busiel, George A. Ramsdell, Frank 
W. Rollins. Chester B. Jordan. 
Nahum J. Bachelder and John 
MeLane. 


Ilis administration of the office was 
characterized throughout by that ear- 
nest devotion, intelligent considera- 
tion and careful attention to details 
which insures success in every line of 
action or field of effort, and to this 
devoted, intelligent and careful ser- 
vice, on his part, more than to 
anything else, the state is indebted 
for the high standing and _ recog- 
nized efficiency of its National Guard 
today. More than this, the people 
of the state in general, and the 
families and friends of the more than 
30,000 sons of New Hampshire who 
saw service in the Union cause dur- 
ing the Civil War in particular, are 
indebted to him, beyond expression, 
for his patient, persistent and pains- 
taking labor in the compilation and 
publication, under state authority, of 
the voluminous ‘‘Register’’ of the 
service of New Hampshire soldiers 
and sailors in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, giving in brief the military ree- 
ord of all these men. 

A fitting expression of the regard 
in which General Ayling is held by 
those with whom he has come in close 
relation was manifested in the testi- 
monial banquet in his honor at the 
Eagle Hotel in Coneord, upon his re- 
tirement from the service, which was 
attended by four of the governors un- 
der whom he had served, with about 
a hundred associate staff officers and 
ladies, on which occasion he was pre- 
sented with an elegant gold watch, 
while Mrs. Ayling was the recipient 
of a beautiful heart-shaped pendant 
of pearls and diamonds, with chain. 
Previous to this demonstration in his 
honor by former commanders and 
staff associates, when his fortheom- 
ing retirement became known to his 
fellow officers of the National Guard, 
they met in Concord, on the 27th of 
December last. to the number of about 
100, and, headed by the Second Regi- 
ment Band, marched to the state 
house and, gathering to the Dorie 
hall. sammoned General Ayling be- 
fore them and _ proceeded, through 
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Gen. J. H. Tolles, brigade com- 
mander, to present him with a mas- 
sive and elegantly engraved silver lov- 
ing cup, as a token of their affec- 
tion and esteem, which gift, as well 
as those before mentioned, will ever 
be cherished as a tangible reminder 
of the sentiment inspiring the donors. 

General Ayling was united in mar- 
riage, December 22, 1869, with Eliza- 
beth Freeman Cornish of Centerville, 
Mass., daughter of John F. and Eliza- 
beth B. (Stevens) Cornish, her father 
being a retired sea captain. They 
have two children—Edith Cornish 
born March 28, 1871, and Charles 
Lineoln, January 22, 1875. The son, 
Charles L. Ayling, after leaving 
school, entered the banking house of 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, in Coneord, and 
removed with them to Boston. He is 
now a member of the well-known 
banking house of Baker, Ayling & Co. 
of that city. He married Margaret 
Ethel Robertson of Chicago. 

General Ayling was made a Mason 
in 1864, in Ancient York Lodge of 





Lowell, and later received the Royal 
Arch and Knight Templar degrees at 
Nashua. He is a member of E. E. 
Sturtevant Post, No. 2, G. A. R., of 
Concord, of the Massachusetts Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion, of the 
Richardson Light Infantry Associa- 
tion of Lowell, of the Twenty-ninth 
Massachusetts Volunteer Association, 
and of the National Historical and 
Biographical Society of New York. 
His religious association is with the 
Congregationalists. 

Upon completing his official service 
in Coneord, General and Mrs. Ayling 
and daughter established their resi- 
dence at ‘‘The Barracks,’’ a new 
home recently built by them in 
Centerville, Mass., within the limits 
of the town of Barnstable, on 
Cape Cod. Regretting deeply their 
departure from Concord and New 
Hampshire, their many friends in the 
Granite State wish them the fullest 
measure of happiness and enjoyment 
in the years to come. 


My Irish Lad 


By Emily E. Cole 


With his blackthorn shillalee 


From ould Tipperary, 


He’s a broth of a boy and the light of me eye. 


He’s bold and he’s witty, 
And oh—more’s the pity- 


That me heart he has stolen, I cannot deny. 


And his face is so sonsie; 


His step is so jaunty ; 


He’s a warm-hearted lad with a wonderful smile. 


His ways are so plazing, 
In spite of his tazing, 


And he swings his shillalee in illigant style. 


Och, shure, in the morning 

I wake at the dawning, 
And I think of me lad with emotions of joy. 

With his blackthorn shillalee 

From ould Tipperary, 
He’s me swateheart, the Bocoleen, broth of a boy. 
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Shakers in JEmtield 


By Edith Mellish Colby 


Among the Granite Ilills of old 
New Hampshire there dwells in the 
town of Enfield a branch of that sect 
of people known as ‘‘Shakers.’’ 

These kindly, honest people are 
looked upon with some mystery by 
those unfamiliar with them, but we 
have yet to learn of a single instance 
where acquaintance preduced aught 
but respect. 

To realize the cause of the forming 
of these societies, we must under- 
stand the conditions of the times in 
which they began. The founder was 
Ann Lee, called ‘*‘Mother Ann’’ by 
her followers. She emigrated from 
England about 1774, and soon 
formed a society of Shakers in New 
York, at Niskeyuna, near Albany. 

This was a time when great reli- 
gious awakenings were common. In a 
few years their doctrine had been 
preached and accepted at different 
places in New York, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and in 1782 the 
Shaker community at Enfield was be- 
gun. when two preachers from Ver- 
mont came to that town and_ held 
meetings. 

Receiving some converts, they se- 
eured land on what is now ealled 
‘*Shaker Hill’’; this land, like all 
their property, being held in common. 
When these converis were first ae- 
quired they were not organized at 
once into societies, but for ten years 
or more they lived in their individual 
homes. 

Their meetings were held in a large 
farmhouse on Shaker Hill, which 
eame to be ealled the Shaker Meeting 
House, but was destroyed by fire in 
1788. 

Their numbers and property. in- 
creasing, in 1792, they* exchanged 
that land for a tract on the south- 


western shore of Mascoma Lake and 
it is here that ‘‘Shaker Village’’ is 
found today. 

They have one of the finest loea- 
tions in Grafton County, being one 
and one-half miles from Enfield sta- 
tion. The settlement consists today 
of the ‘‘North’’ and ‘‘Chureh’’ fam- 
ilies, though formerly another ealled 
the ‘‘South’’ family adjoined the 
Church family on the south. 

The South family became depleted 
in numbers and joined the Church 
family, selling the South farm, which 
has been used as an extensive dairy 











The Old Meeting-House 


and live stock farm, for which it is 
admirably adapted. 

The North family are few in num- 
ber, so the center of activity is with 
the Chureh family. Situated mid- 
way between the two extremes of 
Masecoma Lake, they own all land for 
a long distanee, nearly two miles. 
The plain where the house is situated 
is very narrow, lving between the 
lake and the mountain, which rises 
very abruptly. 

The soil is rich, warm and produe- 
tive. level and free from stone; it is 
equalled for eultivation only by the 
Connecticut River lands. The con- 








stone which was quarried by the 
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formation and geological surround- 
ines indicate that this is a former 


lake bottom and the texture of the soil 
would prove that it was enriched by 
the drainage of the hills above it. 











Shaker Bridge 


Entering the community from the 
north, as the visitor does when arriv- 
ing by train, you approach across the 
famous ‘‘Shaker Bridge,’’ which is 
the wonder of all who view it. Built 
by the Shakers in 1849, it was con- 
structed by driving immense piles 
into the mud bottom, until they had 
a foundation across the lake, upon 
which the structure of the bridge it- 
self was built of logs and stone and 
earth. 

This bridge was one of the most re- 
markable in the state and was built 
at a cost of ten thousand dollars and 
later sold to the town, the Shakers 
agreeing to keep it in repair for ten 
years. 

Passing the bridge, we follow the 
shore of the lake to the southward, 
where we reach, in about one half 
mile, the North family buildings; but 
we will pass them by and visit the 
Church family, which we reach after 
a short drive over a wide, smooth 
road, lined on either side by magnifi- 
cent maples, meeting overhead much 
of the way. 

Arrived at the Chureh family, the 
first and most noticeable thing to 
eatch the eye is the ‘“‘Stone Build- 
ing,’’ so ealled. 

This is directly back of the office 
and was built in 1840. It is built of 





Shakers from their quarry in Canaan. 
It is four stories high, one hundred 
feet long and fifty-six feet wide. 
Every stone in the building is 
cemented and fastened to its neighbor 
with iron dowels. The building cost 
nearly or quite forty thousand dollars 
and at the time of its erection was 
considered the most expensive build- 
ing in the state, exeept the state 
house. 

We secured permission to enter 
this building, and, with one of the 
‘*sisters’’ as a guide, we were con- 
ducted through the kitchens and din- 
ing-room. Here we saw the immense 
brick oven which bakes their bread 
six times a week; here are the shin- 
ing ranges, the cupboard of bright 
tins arranged in rows and everything 
as convenient as thought ean plan it. 

The dining-room attracts attention 
mainly from the faet that the food is 
served upon bare tables, scoured to 
snowy whiteness. The chairs being 


made with baeks only about one foot 
high enables them to be pushed be- 
neath the tables when not in use and 
convenience in 


proves a setting or 














The Stone Building 


clearing the tables. Here we see no 
curtains at the windows, for the win- 
dows in all their buildings are only 
shaded by inside blinds. 

The food served is of the plainest, 
but wholesome, nutritious, economical 
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and abundant, swine’s flesh and wine 
being forbidden. In their cellars are 
quantities of fruit, both fresh and 
preserved, and many vegetables are 
also used. 





Family Dining Room 


On the second floor of this build- 
ing is the hall, where they now hold 
their meetings. This room presents 
the same appearance of commodious 
comfort and simplicity as the rest of 
their rooms. The floor of the hall 
is very beautiful, showing the grain 
of the wood in its natural condition. 
This floor has never been cleaned with 
water, as that would mar the beauty 
of the wood. It is cleaned by sprink- 
ling with fine white sand and seour- 
ing, mostly with the feet; when this 
sand is removed the floor has a white- 
ness and cleanness unequalled by any 
soap and water process. 

The third floor is devoted to sleep- 
ing rooms, each being furnished with 
a single bed, a stove, a bookease, table 
for reading, a good reading lamp 
and comfortable chairs. Here, too, 
we see the utmost simplicity, but they 
do not neglect comfort; the spotless 
neatness and immaculate order and 
system make a lasting impression on 
all who visit them. 

This building is erowned by a 
cupola, where hangs a bell weighing 
eight hundred pounds. The view 
from the cupola is one to be remem- 
bered, especially if observed, as was 


the writer’s privilege, during a heavy 
electrical storm. Flash after flash, 
the gleam of the lightning quivered 
round us, and the thunder erashed as 
if the very hills at our backs were be- 
ing rent in twain, while the surface 
of the erstwhile placid Mascoma was 
lashed to a foam, the white crested 
waves dashed themselves into a spray 
on the sandy beach and the little pier 
at the steamboat landing was swept 
by the mad torrent. Thus we 
watched, wonder-chained, the storm 
king ride away down the valley, and 
when the quiet white-capped sister at 
our side said ‘‘It is a fine place to 
view a storm,’’ we had no mind to dis- 
pute her. 

As we descended from this watch- 
tower, our ears caught the tones of 
one of the finest pianos in town, and 
the melody gave proof of a master 
hand at the keys. Beds of blossom- 
ing flowers at the doors gave evidence 
of a love for the beautiful. 

Next we visited the gardens which 
have made the Shakers famous the 
world over by their Shaker garden 
seeds and Shaker herbs. Going 
down the stone-paved walks, toward 
the lake, and passing through the 
gateway, we found ourselves in the 








View from Tower, Looking East 


garden, which is almost as level as a 
table, not even a stone marring its 
smoothness. Here, stretching to 
right and left, are the long rows, 
straight as an arrow’s flight, spaced 
evenly to an inch, where grow the 
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asparagus, peppers, tomatoes, rad- 
ishes, onions and beets for seed pur- 
poses; sweet corn with its ncdding 
tassels and the tall poles with their 
burden of beans with pods of scarlet 
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Horticultural Garden 


and green and the plot of dandelions 
with its crown of gold which turns to 
down. The dandelion is grown for 
ereens, the root being used in their 
medicines, and the seed is sold to deal- 
Here, too, we find them growing 
valerian and their ‘‘still,’’ where its 
virtues are rendered for medical use. 
Dock is grown for the ‘‘ medicine 
man’’ to use in his wares. Worm- 
wood and lovage are included in their 
commercial herbs. 

Many other interesting things are 
found in the gardens, but we wi!l take 
a peep into the dry house and then 
hasten on. In this dry house are two 
large pans, resembling — iinmense 
evaporators, where the sweet corn and 
other seed that is dried by heat is 
eured, the pans being kept at a given 
temperature and the seed turned and 
stirred till properly cured. 

The next visit is to the barns, where 
all modern improvements are appar- 
ent, and the long lines of dairy cows, 
with one or two men in constant at- 
tendance, are kept m neatness and 
comfort. They also keep horses and 


ers. 





oxen sufficient for doing the work of 
their great acreage. 

Leaving the barns, we hear the 
hum of bees as they store the sweets 
in the hives nearby. Across the 
highway stands the big stone shop for 
all kinds of woodworking; also many 
other buildings used for storage and 
other purposes. Their maple or- 
chards yield many pounds of sugar 
and syrup, and their fruit orchards 
are noticeable. 

The sisters prepare and sell many 
articles of needlework, which are 
most exquisitely made, the painstak- 
ing care and perfection of their work 
being truly a wonder. The children 
are very carefully and thoroughly 
edueated in a school situated on their 
own grounds, and controlled by them. 

Many of Enfield’s most prominent 
men have been numbered among the 
Shakers. Some of the more widely 
known have been Caleb Dyer, who was 
head trustee during the years of the 
family’s greatest progress, being an 
influential factor in the building of 








Elder Blinn in His Office 


and Shaker 
and he was 
the building 


the Shaker grist mill 
woolen mill at Enfield, 
largely responsible for 
of the Shaker bridge. John Brad- 
ford, Hiram Baker and Henry Cumn- 
mings gave many years of their best 
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effort for the prosperous management 
of the society and many others as well. 

Formerly more manufacturing was 
done than there is today, the Shakers 
having operated the woolen mill, also 
the grist mill mentioned, a pail and 
tub shop and a number of smaller in- 
dustries; but, as their numbers de- 
creased, these have been for the most 
part dropped, though they still con- 
tinue the making of Shaker brooms, 
which find a ready market. 

One tragedy has marred the quiet- 


ness of the Shaker community and 
struek horror to their hearts,—the 
murder of Caleb Dyer by Tom Weir, 
as a result of a disagreement about 
Weir’s children, which he had vol- 
untarily placed under the Shakers’ 
control. 

There is material for many a vol- 
ume of pleasant reading in the his- 
tory of the Shakers, but whoever 
writes the story will say that the pre- 
dominant traits of the Shakers are 
honesty, industry and thoroughness. 


lnlereafter 
By Clara B. Heath 


Hereafter—ah, we do not know 
What it may hold for us in store, 

If but this cloud that hangs so low, 
Would vanish to return no more. 


One night my garden, summer-clad, 
Was swept by an untimely frost, 

And half the love and faith I had, 
And all the bloom of life, was lost. 


But Hope, eternal, fair and sweet, 
Came to me with a whispered word, 

And lighter grew my weary feet; 
Onee more life’s inner pulses stirred. 


Hereafter when the stones are rolled 
From sepulchres where hopes have lain, 

The grief it brings shall be untold— 
We'll stand dry-eyed above the slain. 


Hereafter! ah, we do not know 
What may await us there and then; 
The love and faith that ebbed so low 
May come with a full tide again. 











Beautitul Lite 


By Cyrus A. Stone 


How beautiful is life 
When first it wakes to greet the opening day, 
searing from some dear country far away o 
Beyond the sacred mystery of its birth, 
Its choicest treasures to the wondering earth! 
What lovely visions round its pathway rise 
Like rainbow-tinted clouds in April skies! 
So beautiful is life. 


‘*How beautiful is life,’’ 
Thus sang a maiden in her golden prime, 
Her sweet face turned to greet the summer time. 
It seemed befitting that the floral plumes 
Of the green meadows and the orchard blooms, 
With bending hues and fragrance rich and rare, 
Should twine a garland for a brow so fair. 

So beautiful is life. 


How beautiful is life 
In the perfection of its manly power! 
For who would care to claim a richer dower 
Than the clear ringing voice and speaking eve 
Telling of earnest quest and purpose high? 
When conscious streneth, rejoicing in its worth 
Goes forth to till the fruitful fields of earth. 
How beautiful is life! 


How beautiful is life 
When slowly homeward winds the loaded wain 
And the last sheaves are gathered on the plain! 
The autumn hills now wear their radiant crown 
And pensively the harvest moon looks down 
Where peace and plenty grace the social board 
And honest labor finds its sure reward. 


So beautiful is life. 1 
How beautiful is life, 
The life that wakens from earth’s closing day, 
Spreads its bright wings and gladly soars away ; 
3evond the paling sunset’s crimson bars, | 
Beyond the twilight and beyond the stars. 
In that far realm, unknown to wealth or fame, 
I think the raptured seul will still exelaim 


Hew beautiful is life! 
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By Sarah Harve y Porter 


A paper read before the New Hampshire Association of Washington, D. C. 


In spite of the negative experience 
of Mohammed, there are mountains 
that come to man. Every person 
born and reared within sight of Kear- 
sarge feels that the grand old moun- 
tain is part of his own personality. 
Its image was imprinted on his heart 
in childhood and remains there until 
his dying eves behold the eternal light 
breaking over the hills of the New 
Jerusalem. 

Kearsarge has no near rival peak. 
Rising in noble contour, he is sole 
monarch of one of earth’s loveliest 
regions. Ilundreds of lesser moun- 
tains and hills do obeisance to him. 
Seores of lakes sparkle in his girdle. 
Shining rivers, fed by him, make their 
way leisurely to the sea, wh'ch is 
dimly visible from his bald, rocky 
summit at sunrise and at sunset. 
Prosperous farmhouses and fair vil- 
lages dot the plains at his feet. Tired 
workers in distant cities, forgetting 
loom and spindle, look up at him and 
find rest and patience in his majestic 
ealm. Far away to the north, beyond 
Lake Winepesaukee, rise the White 
Mountaing—among them his name- 
sake, the ye Kearsarge of Con- 


way, and old Mount Washington, 
wearing his erown of snow. 

The assertion has been made that a 
larger number of distinguished men 
and women have come from within a 
radius of twenty miles around Kear- 
sarze Mountain than from any other 
equal area on the globe. This elaim 
may be somewhat extravagant, re- 
minding the seoffer, perhaps, of Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes’ remark, ‘‘The 
axis of the earth sticks out visibly in 
every country village.’’ Another and 
a higher claim may be made, however, 
which cannot be refuted. No student 
of sociology will deny that the aver- 
age of practical ability, intelligence 
and morality has always been very 
high in those portions of Merrimack, 
Belknap. Hillsborough, Grafton and 
Sullivan counties dominated by old 
Kearsarge. To produce a Daniel 
Webster is much—but to raise, in 
each generation for more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years, a full erop of 
able, intelligent, honorable men and 
women is a far greater distinction. 

Some of the reasons for the high 
average of character attained in the 
Kearsarge territory have their roots 
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deep down in the past. The first set- 
tlers, coming into the regions mostly 
from Massachusetts under the Maso- 
nian Proprietors, were men and women 
of heroic mould. The mountain cli- 
mate, the barren soil and the inde- 
pendent backwoods life produced a 
decided variation from the Massachu- 
setts type. All the virtues of Puri- 
tanism were retained but in a soft- 
ened, more tolerant form. There was 
almost no persecution for heresy. The 
witcheraft delusion caused no death 
penalty to be paid in the Kearsarge 
region. ‘The class distinctions which 
marked the Strawberry Brook settle- 
ment in southern New Hampshire 
found no place in this northern wil- 
derness. Each man’s needs—to wrest 
a living from the rocky soil—was his 
neighbor’s need. Each man’s foes— 
climate, wild beasts and Indians— 
were his neighbor’s foes. Codpera- 
tion was necessary. The men and 
women whose hands were quickest 
and strongest to do, whose judgment 
could be safely trusted, whose integ- 
rity was beyond question, whose 
shrewd humor could tactfully prevent 
friction, became the leaders in each 
settlement. Thus an _ aristocracy 
based on personal worth and a democ- 
racy in which the poorest and the fee- 
blest felt himself a freeman, grew up 
side by side. Fortunately for the 
state, when the Revolution welded the 
colonies into a nation, it was this 
Kearsarge type which beeame the New 
Hampshire type. Today the descend- 
ants of those early settlers, no matter 
in what part of the world they may be 
found, are as easily recognized as if 


they had ‘‘New Hampshire’’ stamped 
all over them. The typical New 


Hampshireite is something like an ap- 
ple tree of his native region. He is 
not much to look at. His manners are 
simple, perhaps brusque. His speech 
is almost sure to be abrupt. But he 
usually bears good and abundant 
fruit with a decided flavor of its own. 

After all, the main reason, perhaps, 
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of the high character of the Kearsarge 
folk lies in the fact that it has always 
heen a reading people. Here is a bill 
of books bought in 1796 for the Union 
Library of Sutton, New London and 
Fisherville—now Newbury: 
Hopkinton, Oct. 7, 1796. 

Levi Harvey Esq. 

Bought of Joseph Towne, 


Pounds Shillings Pence 
1 Moore’s Travels, 2 Vols. 1 1 


1 Hunter’s Sacred Biography 1 16 
1 Gordon’s AmericanWar, 3Vols.1 11 6 
1 Young’s Letters 3 6 
1 Rollins, Ancient History, 10 
Vols. 2 14 
1 Butterworth's Concordance 16 6 
1 Three Wars’ Triumph 1 6 
1 Priestley’s Answer to Paine 1 6 
8 5 6 
Deduct 5 per cent 8 5 
7 17 21-2 
Cr. by Cash 8 Dols. 2 8 0 
Note 5 9 21-2 
7 7 21-2 


For Mr. Towne 
Jno Ballard 

A memorandum on the back of the 

note reads: 

Library Debt to Levi Harvey, Dec. 1796. 

To Quire and a half of Brown Paper 1 
Shilling 2 Pence 

To Cash paid for Book for 
Pence 


Errors excepted, 


Records 6 


In later hills we see a few sedate ro- 
maneces—those of Samuel Richardson 
—but solid works always predomin- 
ated. ‘To a generation whose ideal 
library is an enormous collection of 
light fiction housed in a gaudy build- 
ing given by a millionaire, the above 
list may seem alarmingly sombre in 
tone. But the New Hampshire sense 
of humor has always been able to find 
food even in sermons and professedly 
instructive tomes. I remember hear- 
ing my grandmother say once to a yel- 
low dog that was always underfoot, 
““Do get out of my way, you old hea- 
then writer!’’ I asked her to tell me 
the origin of the phrase as she used it 
and she replied, ‘‘The first winter 
after we were married, your grand- 
father and T read aloud Goldsmith’s 
‘Animated Nature’ [the dear old lady 
pronounced it ‘nater’|, and were 


much amused at the way the author 
indulged himself in stories a little 
impolite by attributing them to ‘an 
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old heathex writer.’ We took up the 
phrase as a byword and it has lin- 
gered in the family ever since.’ 

The loeal humor of every Kearsarge 
town has expressed itself in bywords. 
Mr. C. C. Lord, the very able histo- 
rian of Hopkinton, quotes as en in- 
stance: 

‘*A stranger passing through town 
happened to inquire of a non compos 
mentis, one Lois Eastman, the way to 
a certain place. The woman replied, 
briskly, ‘You go right down by Joe 
Putney’s turnip yard, past the sweet 
apple tree and so on down to John 
Gage’s.’ 

‘The bewildered traveler said, ‘ But 
I don’t know anything about the 
sweet apple tree or John Gage.’ 
Whereupon Lois lost her patience. 
‘Well, then,’ she snapped, ‘you air 
one pesky, divilish fool if you don’t 
know the way to John Gage’s.’ 
From this ineident,’’ says Mr. Lord, 
‘a byword was born. For years af- 
terwards, a person of less than aver- 
age intelligence was liable to be des- 
ignated as one who didn’t know the 
way to John Gage’s.’’ 

Edueation has always been a fetish 
in the Kearsarge district. From the 
earliest times up to the present day 
one could not throw a stone into a 
New Hampshire crowd without hit- 
ting a school teacher. Also, from the 
earliest times up to and ineluding the 
present day, in New Hampshire as 
elsewhere, injustice in the matter of 
salaries, as between men and women 
teachers, seems to have prevailed, 
judging by the following receipts: 
The first, that of a man, reads: 

March 31, 1791. 
Then my son, Robert Hogg, received 17 
bushels of Rie which was due me for 
teaching schooling two months in Sutton. 
Per Me 
Robert Hogg 

The schoolma’am’s receipt is better 
written and expressed, but she gets 
so much less rye for her work that one 
feels her colleague bore an appropri- 
ate name. 


Feb. 1, 1791. 
Received of Jacob Mastin and Hezekiah 
Parker, six bushels of Rye, it being pay 
in full for my keeping school for them 
and others last fall six weeks. 
Lydia Parker 


One of the earliest highways built 
led to Hanover, the seat of Dartmouth 
College. Over this ‘‘College road,’’ 
as it was ealled, trudged youths from 
Kearsarge; most of them walked to 
save stage fare; many came and went 
barefooted to spare shoeleather. Zeal 
for scholarship and the triumphs 
scholarship might win, led them on— 
not visions of football and baseball 
victories or the hope of rowing a boat 
when they reached Hanover. The 
ambition of these baekwoods moun- 
tain lads was of a nobler strain. They 
were resolved to make themselves felt 
in town, state and national affairs. 
They did, mightily. The Kearsarge 
region has furnished eighteen govern- 
ors of states. Its lawyers have shed 
lustre on the American bench and bar. 
In state and national legislative halls 
its sons have won distinetion ; in medi- 
eine they have seored triumphs; in 
the ministry and in the missionary 
field they have set inspiring examples 
of self-sacrifice and devotion to high 
ideals; in trade and commerce they 
have combined fearless integrity with 
enormous financial suecess; literature 
knows them; in the world’s temple of 
art they have a niche; in musie they 
have excelled; edueation, the earth 
over, stands in their debt. 

The student of the Kearsarge re- 
gion is eontinually amazed at the 
large proportion of entire families of 
children who, in Yankee vernacular, 
‘‘turned out’’ well. Thus, we find 
four Bartlett brothers representing 
four different towns in the state Leg- 
islature at the same time. Matthew 
Harvey, afterwards Governor Har- 
vey, was president of the state Sen- 
ate at the same time that his brother, 
Jonathan, was speaker of the state 
Ifouse of Representatives. There 
were three eminent divines among the 
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Kimballs. Even a larger number 
among the Seamans. ‘Two Huntoons 
were famous physicians. Three times 
Walter Harriman ran successfully for 
state senator against his own brother. 
The whole world knows the story of 
the two young eagles who took their 
flight from a farmhouse high up on 
the east side of Kearsarge. The Web- 
ster brothers possessed an equal love 
for study but funds were lacking to 
edueate both. Therefore, for a while 
Daniel gave up his share of paternal 
help to Ezekiel. The following let- 
ters which passed between the Web- 
ster brothers reflect conditions in 
many another New Hampshire house- 
hold at that date. Daniel, who is at 
home in Salisbury, now Franklin, 
writes: 


Now Zeke, you will not read half a sen- 
tence, no, not one syllable, before you 
have thoroughly searched this letter for 
scrip, but, my word for it, you’ll find no 
scrip here. We held a sanhedrim this 
morning on the subject of cash. Could 
not hit upon any way to get you any. 
Just before we went away to hang our- 
selves through disappointment it came 
into our heads that next week might do. 
The truth is, father had an execution 
gainst Hubbard of North Chester for 
about a hundred dollars. The money was 
collecting and just about to drop into the 
hands of the collectors when H. suddenly 
died. This, you see, stays the execution 
till the long process of administration is 
completed. I have now by me two cents 
in lawful, Federal currency. Next week 
I shall send them even if they be all. 
They will buy a pipe. With a pipe you 
can smoke; smoking inspires wisdom; 
wisdom is allied to fortitude; from forti- 
tude it is but one step to stoicism; and 
stoicism never pants for this world’s 
goods; so perhaps by this process my two 
cents may put you quite at your ease 
about cash. We are still here in just the 
old way, always behind and lacking. Boys 
digging potatoes with frozen fingers and 
girls washing without wood. 

The letter just quoted was crossed 
by one from Ezekiel who, after mak- 
ing a criticism of Horace, says: 

These cold, frosty mornings very sen- 
sibly inform me that I need a warm great 


coat. I wish, Dan, that it might be con- 
venient to send me cloth for one. Other- 
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wise I shall be necessitated to purchase 
one here. I do not care what color it is 
or what kind of cloth it is; anything that 
will keep the frost out. Some kind of 
shaggy cloth will probably be cheapest. 
Deacon Pettingill has offered me fourteen 
dollars a month to teach school. I be- 
lieve I shall take it. Money, Daniel, 
money! As I was walking down to the 
office after a letter I happened to have one 
cent, which is the only money I’ve had 
since the day after I came on. It is a 
fact, Dan, that I was called on for a dol- 
lar where I owed it, and borrowed it and 
have borrowed it four times to pay those 
I borrowed of. 


Kzekiel taught during his next va- 
cation. Daniel writes to a classmate: 


‘Zeke is at Sanbornton and comes home 


once in a while, sits down before the 
kitchen fire, begins to poke and rattle 
the andirons. I know what is coming 


and am mute. At length he puts his feet 
into the brick oven’s mouth, places his 
right eyebrow up on his forehead and be- 
gins a very pathetic lecture on the evils 
of poverty. It is like a church service. 
He does all the talking and I only say, 
“Amen! Amen!” 


To the end of their lives both Web- 
ster brothers loved their mountain 
birthplace. The oft-quoted remark, 
‘*‘New Hampshire is a good place to 
emigrate from,’’ Daniel Webster 
never made, either with or without 
accent on the word ‘‘from.’’ Not 
long before his death Webster said to 
Judge Nesmith of Franklin, conecern- 
ine this remark: ‘‘T never said it, or 
anything of that import. My utter- 
anees have been rather public and it 
seems as though some one eould tell 
the time, the place or the oceasion 
when I made such a remark or any 
other remark not respectful to the 
land of my birth. The remark was, 
many years ago, attributed to Jere- 
miah Mason, but I do not believe he 
ever made it.’’ 

Not all the honors were earried off 
by eollege graduates. The district 
school and the old academies have 
furnished the brain and sinew of New 
Ilampshire’s greatness. From the 
outery and gratulation made over 


modern co- and higher edueation, one 
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would suppose that, previous to the 
founding of Smith, Vassar, Wellesley 
and Cornell, no American girl ever 
had a chanee to learn anything be- 
yond the traditional three R’s' As a 
matter of facet, generation after gen- 
eration of New Hampshire girls 
studied higher mathematics, science, 
history, aneient and modern lan- 
geuages and literature alongside with 
(when they did not outstrip, as often 
happened) their brothers and young 
men friends. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s ‘‘Cloudland’’ in ‘‘Oldtown 
Folks’’ is no faney picture. It is a 
true description of an old Kearsarge 
academy. 

Many of the girls hired rooms near 
an academy and boarded themselves. 
They ‘‘worked out’’ in vaeations to 
earn money to pay their tuition. 
They did their own sewing. Withal 
they studied. How they — studied, 
and how they loved study, those 
quick-handed, keen-brained, moun- 
tain girls! Susan Colby, Lydia Wad- 
leigh, Augusta Harvey, Adelaide 
Smiley, and their many peers, knew 
nothing about ‘‘passing an examina- 
tion.’ Thev never heard of a eap 
and gown fora woman. ‘They did not 
‘“‘work for a degree.’’ They delved 
among Greek roots, caleulated eclipses 
and pored over the pages of Milton 
and Shakespeare for sheer love of do- 
ing these things. They worked for 
‘‘the wages of going on.”’ 

That word ‘‘work’’ has always 
been reverenced in the Kearsarge dis- 
trict. If a person was ‘*oood to 
work.’’much might be forgiven him; 
but if he was not ‘‘good to work,’’ 
no number of other virtues could re- 
deem him in public estimation. ‘‘ Not 
a lazy bone in his body’’ was consid- 
ered the highest praise that could be 


given. In this connection the fol- . 


lowing clipping from the Concord 
Monitor is of interest: 

An elderly lady was relating in our 
hearing the other day her experience in 
going out to do housework in her younger 
days. About the first thing to be done 


after she was engaged was to make soap. 
She had assistance in putting up the 
leach, but the rest of the work to make 
a barrel of soap she performed herself. 
Killing hogs came next in order, she try- 
ing out the lard, taking care of the skins 
and helping to make sausages. Then 
came the butchering of beef, the tripe of 
which, of course, must be saved, and 
which she was required to dress alone. 
She spun warp for 30 yards of all-wool 
carpet, and, in the meantime, a child was 
born to the lady, and she officiated as 
nurse, and did the washing, ironing and 
cooking for the family. At the end of 
four weeks she was to return home, and 
her bill was called for. Now, Gentle 
Reader, what do you think she charged 
for doing the amount of work she had 
done? The first week 75 cents, the second 
83 cents, and the last weeks $1 each, mak- 
ing $3.58 for four weeks’ service. The 
lady thought the price decidedly too high, 
and she threw off 25 cents, leaving $3.33 
for four of the hardest weeks’ labor 
ever put upon a woman. Yet she never 
struck for higher wages, but served her 
time faithfully, and is today a hale, hearty 
old lady of fourscore years, able to do her 
own housework and lend a helping hand 
to a neighbor in need, or wherever duty 
calls. 


When the Merrimack began to turn 
spindles hundreds of Kearsarge girls 
flocked to the Lowell, Nashua and Man- 
chester cotton and woolen factories, 
earrying with them the leaven of 
their country training. Many a dis- 
tinguished ‘‘City Father’’ of today 
is the son or grandson of one of those 
good mountain girls. 

From the time when the Boscawen 
boys fought two battles in one day 
under General Stark at Bennington 
up to the recent conflict in the Philip- 
pines the military record of the Kear- 
sarge district has been glorious. The 
cemeteries of the Merrimack Valley 
cities and villages, the lonely moun- 
tain graveyards, are thickly sprinkled 
with little flags. The first soldier to 
fall in the mob at Baitimore,—Luther 
Ladd, a boy of seventeen,—erying as 
he fell, ‘‘Hail to the Stars and 
Stripes,’’ was born at the foot of old 
Kearsarge. Sons of Kearsarge, too, 
were among the last men mustered 
out. 








‘‘Remember, Bill,’’ said an old 
Kearsarge farmer to his son, ‘‘it 
takes a good deal more grit to back 
down hill than it does to pull up.’’ 

When the war broke out a great 
many Merrimack Valley men, like 
Aaron Baker, backed down hill, and 
they did it grittily. They renounced 
their old Jacksonian Democracy and 
stood by the Union,’ offering their 
treasure, their blood and their hearts’ 
best beloved in its defense. Some of 
these men had even voted for the Fu- 
gitive Slave Bill, although doing so 
was to them, as grand old Governor 
Colby of New London said it was to 
him, ‘‘like stuffing a hot potato down 
a man’s throat and then asking him to 
sing ‘Old Hundred.’ ”’ 

Among the patriots of ’61 no son 
of Kearsarge was more ardent for the 
preservation of the Union’ than 
Franklin Pierce, ex-president of the 
United States. Now that the clouds 
of anger and suspicion have been 
blown away by the winds of time, men 
are beginning to see that Nathaniel 
Hawthorne spoke truly when he said 
of Frankiin Pierce, ‘‘No man’s loy- 
alty is more steadfast, no man’s hopes 
or apprehensions on behalf of our na- 
tional existence more deeply heartfelt, 
or more closely intertwined with his 
possibilities of personal happiness 
than those of Franklin Pieree.’’ 

Lack of space forbids anything like 
a roll-eall of the men and women who 
have brought honor to old Kearsarge. 
The list is too long for that. A few 
representative biographies, however, 
may be briefly and imperfectly 
sketched, their subjects being chosen 
(alinost at random beeause there are 
so many to choose from) for the sole 
reason that they are representative of 
the energy, industry, intelligence and 
high ethies which have made the word 
‘*New Tlampshire’? a synonym for 
upright living the world over. 

The much-discussed ‘‘new woman’’ 


'This is a mistaken statement, attributable to 
the writer’s pardonable prejudice. Standing by 
the Union was always a characteristic of the true 
Jacksonian Democrat. 
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of today has had her counterpart in 
every generation since Eve. Sarah 
Josepha Hale was the new woman of 
the Kearsarge region. Left a widow 
with five children to support. she 
turned her pen to very good account, 
as the following list shows: 

Editor of The Ladies’ Magazine, 
Boston, 1828—’29; afterwards editor 
of Godcy’s Ladies’ Book. She first 
proposed the national observance of 
Thanksgiving Day; wrote many 
poems which were well received; 
wrote ‘‘Woman’s Record, or Sketches 
of All Distinguished Women from 
the Creation to the Present Day ;’’ an- 
other volume of poems, 1830; a novel, 
‘*Norwood;’’ ‘‘Sketches of Ameri- 
can Character ;’’ ‘* Traits of American 
Life,’’ followed by a treatise on ** The 
Way to Live Well and How to be Well 
while we Live.’’ Then came more 
stories and peems. Next this versa- 
tile woman produced an excellent 
cookbook, quickly followed by a ‘* Die- 
tionary of Quotations’’ and ‘‘ A Bible 
Reader,’’ Then came dramas, more 
stories, and lastly a translation of 
Madame De Sevigne’s Letters. Mrs. 
Hale died at the age of ninety, owing 
her longevity, she believed, chiefly to 
her lifelong intellectual interests. 

The Eatons—descendants on the 
maternal side of the saintly Kimballs 

-have been prominent educators, sol- 
diers and financiers. Of Gen. John 
Eaton, formerly United States com- 
missioner of edueation, Edward Ev- 
erett Hale said, ‘‘He is not only one 
of the most distinguished educators 
in this country, but he is one of the 
most distinguished educators known 
to the world.’’ 

The following sketch of a Kearsarge 
Eaton who went forth to conquer is 
taken from the ‘‘History of Merri- 
mack and Belknap Counties,’’ and 
was written by Mrs. Augusta Harvey 
Worthen, historian of the town of 
Sutton : 

Frederick Eaton of Toledo, Ohio, is one 


of Sutton’s sons who, at the age of 17 
went out from his father’s farm on Kim- 
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ball Hill—six miles from Kearsarge—to 
begin a remarkable career as a merchant. 
His education was limited to: what the 
old red schoolhouse in his district fur- 
nished and to one term’s attendance at an 
academy at Thetford, Vt. But the Sut- 
ton rocks are disciplinarians as well as 
are the teachers in her schools. No lad 
can haul lumber and logs out of her woods 
in the deep snow and drive loaded carts 
over the hillside pastures and swing the 
scythe in her stony fields without having 
his mind trained to alertness, concentra- 
tion and nice discernment. In this vig- 
orous schooling, where the pitiless rocks 
held the ferule, young Fred put in early 
and late hours summer and winter. 

Mr. Eaton built up the largest store 
in Toledo, his sales sometimes amount- 
ing to $1,000,000 in a single year. He 
is identified with all the leading in- 
terests of the city. 

Each summer the elan of the Ea- 
tons gathers at the old Sutton home, 
now called Eaton Grange. Young, 
middle aged and old, from the North, 
the East, the South and the West they 
come, and old Kearsarge gives them 
his benediction, even as he gave his 
blessing to their pioneer ancestors a 
century and a half ago. 

‘*Labor conquers all things,’’ is the 
motto in Latin on the Pillsbury coat 
of arms. Armorial bearings were 
dropped when the Pillsburys settled 
under the brow of Kearsarge Moun- 
tain, but the motto has been lived up 
to and verified in each generation. 
Half the world is fed from the Pills- 
bury flour mills, loeated in Minnesota. 
The Pillsburys have won wealth, and 
they have used it wisely, beneficently, 
modestly. They have built hospitals 
for the sick, homes for orphan chil- 
dren, schools and libraries. They 
have answered every eall of famine, 
fire, flood, or pestilence that has 
reached their ears. They have 
erected monuments to commemorate 
the soldier dead. 

There was no such thing as race 
suicide on the slopes of Kearsarge 
Mountain. Lydia Wadleigh was the 
voungest of ten children. Although 
her father was a judge, she worked 
at home; there was plenty to do in the 


big farmhouse that directly faced 
Kearsarge. The district schoolhouse 
was two miles away. Every morn- 
ing, with dinner pails in their hands, 
the little Wadleighs started out for 
school. In the summer they went 
barefooted, like all other Sutton chil- 
dren. In winter, shod in well-greased 
cowhide, they ploughed © sturdily 
through snowdrifts. After a course 
at New Hampton Academy, Miss 
Wadleigh became a teacher. Rapidly 
rising in her profession, she was called 
to New York City, where she helped 
found the City Normal College, be- 
coming its viee-president and profes- 
sor of ethies. At the time of her 
death Miss Wadleigh was receiving 
the largest salary ever paid to any 
woman teacher in the state of New 
York. An aleove, called the Wad- 
leigh alcove, has been dedicated to her 
memory in the library of the college. 
The alcove is filled with books on phil- 
osophy and ethies. 

Now and then one meets Kearsarge 
men and women who seem to person- 
ify the life-giving air of their moun- 
tain birthplace. Energy inspires 
each look and movement. They are in- 
terested in everything in heaven and 
earth and in the waters under the 
earth. They are intensely alive. It 
is impossible to think of them as dead 
even after the grass has long been 
growing on their graves. Such an 
one was Walter Harriman of the old 
Kearsage town of Warner. Mr. Har- 
riman’s life is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of suecessful versatility. A tal- 
ented Universalist minister, a mer- 
chant, a clerk in Washington, ap- 
praiser of Indian lands, state senator, 
editor, politician, secretary of state 
in New Hampshire, governor, man of 
letters, brilliant orator. In studying 
the life of Walter Harriman one is 
reminded of another brilliant son of 
Kearsarge, ex-Gov. Frank West Rol- 
lins, originator of ‘‘Old Home Week.”’ 

Kearsarge has had no more loyal son 
than Walter Harriman. Twice he 
successfully defended the old moun- 
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tain against spurious claims put forth 
by persons interested in the Conway 
Kearsarge. The first claim had to do 
merely with the priority of name and 
was easily disposed of, since Conway 
was largely settled by persons from 
the vicinity of the Merrimack County 
Kearsarge, who would, quite natu- 
rally, name the peak near their new 
home for the mountain from which 
they had lately come. But the see- 
ond, strangely-belated claim (made 
eleven vears behind time), was more 
serious, denying, as it did, that the 
gallant corvette that sank the <Ala- 
bama was named for the Merrimack 
County Kearsarge. The controversy 
lies so near the heart of every Merri- 
mack Valley man and woman that a 


few facts coneerning it should be 
noted here. 
The timber of which the ship 


was built was taken from a woodlot 
on the side of the Merrimack County 
mountain. Her erew was largely 
made up of Merrimack Valley men. 
Her name was suggested by Maj. 
Henry MeFarland, one of the pub- 
lishers of the Concord Statesman. 
General Ordway, on the floor of the 
state Tlouse of Representatives, Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton, president of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, 
Salmon P. Chase, a Kearsarge man, 
Governor Hill and others prominent 
in state affairs, are on record as 
vouching for the fact that the famous 
battleship was named for the older 
Kearsarge in Merrimack County, and 
not for the Carroll County mountain. 

Two hotels have been built on the 
Wilmot side of the mountain. The 
first was burned in 1862. The see- 
ond, a fine structure, was burned re- 
cently. At the opening of each house 
a banquet was held, at which Admiral 
Winslow, commander of the ship, was 
the guest of honor. At the opening 
of the second house Admiral Winslow 
presented the proprietor with a stand 
of colors and a picture of the battle. 

Governor Harriman says: ‘‘Men 
of high station, both in the state and 


country, as well as others, were pres- 
ent on these oceasions, participating 
in the festivities and congratulations 
of the hour. Nobody whispered that 
we were on the wrong mountain. 
Probably into no one’s mind had the 
idea yet entered that a rival mountain 
was entitled to these honors.’ 

Not until after the death of Admi- 
ral Winslow, eleven years after the 
famous victory, was the paternity of 
the Merrimack County Kearsarge dis- 
puted. The family of the admiral, 
siding with the Merrimack County 
side in the dispute, accepted from the 
town of Warner, in which the sum- 
mit of Kearsarge rises, a granite 
boulder from the mountain to mark 
his grave in Forest Hills Cemetery, 
Boston. 

As a straw of additional proof, the 
following poem, written by Mrs. Au- 
gusta Harvey Worthen the day the 
Kearsarge came back in triumph into 
Boston Harbor, may be quoted. This 
lvrie was originally published in the 
Boston Transcript. It was widely 
copied, usually with a prefatory ex- 
planation that the ship was named for 
a mountain in Merrimack County. 
New Hampshire. When the second 
Kearsarge was launched the poem was 
reprinted. It has been translated 
into German. No eritie ever hinted 
that the author had attributed spon- 
sorship to the wrong mountain. 


KEARSARGE TO ITS NAMESAKE. 


A monarch old, my court I hold 
A hundred miles away, 

But I look afar as a ship of war 
Comes proudly up the bay. 


I hear the fort, with loud report 

Of cannon’s swift discharge, 

Through autumn air shout welcome fair, 
Shout welcome to Kearsarge. 


Glad tremor thrills the rock-ribbed hills 
That in my presence wait, 
From lips of fame they catch the name 
Dear to the Granite State. 


O! Godson brave, thy name I gave, 

For thee I sponsor stood, 

With earnest voice I pledged thy choice 
To seek thy country’s good. 
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I hear her tell,—‘Thou hast done well! 
For nation that defied, 

Saw thy fierce blows sink traitor foes 
Beneath a foreign tide.” 


My thanks, namesake, now freely take, 
Thanks and my welcome too— 

Thou’st brought no shame upon my name, 
I give thee honor due. 


So live and fight for country’s right, 
Be loya', true and brave, 

Till foreign hate share treason’s fate, 
Beneath a foreign wave. 


The claims of the Carroll County 
Kearsarge have been voiced by Mr. 
Gustavus Fox in a paper read before 
the Appalachian Mountain Club in 
1877. Mr. Fox’s trump ecard appears 
to be a letter from  ex-Seeretary 
Welles of Connecticut, whose official 
duty it was to formally decide upon 
the name for the ship. Mr. Welles, 
after saying that Mr. Chase and Gov- 
ernor Hill merely corrected his pro- 
nuneiation of the word Kearsarge 
without alluding to the locality of 
the mountain (which they had no 
need to do, both being Kearsarge 
men) adds, ‘* Mrs. Fox, wife of the as- 
sistant secretary, and daughter of 
Levi Woodbury, knew what I did not, 
that there were two mountains bear- 
ing the name Kearsarge, and if she 
states the Carroll mountain was the 
one in view, I think it entitled to the 
paternity.”’ 

Now this is a gentlemanly and gal- 
lant attitude on the part of Mr. 
Welles toward Mrs. Fox, but it most 
certainly cannot be accepted as con- 
vincing proof that the corvette was 
not named for the Merrimack County 
Kearsaree. 

Mr. Fox’s pamphlet is the only eas- 
ily aceessible publication on the sub- 
ject in the Congressional Library. 
The other side—the right side as ev- 
ery Merrimack Valley man and 
woman believes—must be sought for 
in many different books, newspapers 
and magazines. The number of the 
Coneord Monitor in whieh Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton replies to Mr. Fox 
is missing from the files of the Con- 


vressional Library. I have received 
permission from the library authori- 
ties to procure a type-written copy 
of all procurable evidence in favor of 
the Merrimack County mountain. 
This copy will be placed on the same 
shelf with Mr. Bouton’s pamphlet. 
Just here, a peculiar and most im- 
portant line of effort suggests itself 
in connection with this association. 
Each yvear many persons of New 
Ilampshire deseent ceome—and will 
come in ever-inereasing numbers as 
time passes-—to the nation’s eapital. 
A large proportion of these visitors 
may never step foot on the soil of old 
New Hampshire, but many will seek 
in the big library on the hill informa- 
tion coneerning the early life and the 
home towns of their forefathers. 
Should not this association see to it, 
either by personal effort of its mem- 
bers. or through New Hampshire sen- 
ators and representatives, that every 
scrap of valuable published matter 
concerning New Hampshire is placed 
in the National Library? The au- 
thorities of the library gladly weleome 
any additions to the collection of 
Americana. Of course, every Amer- 
ican copyrighted book is supposed to 
get to the shelves sooner or later— 
generally later. As a matter of fact, 
however, many books concerning New 
Ifampshire which ought to be in the 
library are not there. Data, for in- 
stance, concerning Dartmouth Col- 
lege is disgracefully madequate. A 
large mass of valuable periodical lit- 
erature dealing with subjects of in- 
terest to New Hampshire people, is 
practically inaecessible to the average 
reader not admitted to the stacks. 
There are persons (the writer of 
this article among them) who do not 
find a eard-catalogue illuminating. 
It might be well for some member of 
this association to make out a type- 
written list (to be kept in the asso- 
ciation rooms) of all the books and 
other publications coneerning New 
Hampshire now in the Congressional 
and State Department libraries, space 
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being left for noting additions as they 
are made. 

A eolleetion of pictures of historic 
places and of men and women of New 
Hampshire who have made their mark 
in the world would also be of value. 
A great many calls are made at the 
Congressional Library for pictures, 
some of them incongruous, as when a 
man sent down the other night for ‘* A 
picture of Moses and one of Sarah 
Bernhardt.’’ A century from now 
some student of New Hampshire lore 
may couple Daniel Webster and Mary 
Baker Eddy 


that remarkable woman 


whose central tenet (thinkine good 
and charitable thoughts) we must all 
acknowledge, no matter how vigor- 


ously we may deny her therapeutics, 
has transformed thousands of miser- 
able, self-centered men and women 
into unselfish, wholesome workers. 
Most interesting and valuable of all 
would be a collection of manuseripts 


written by the members of the asso- 


ciation. Many interesting papers 
have been read in this hall whieh 
should be preserved. Someone has 


said, ‘‘The ground of old New Eng- 
land is slipping from 


under our 
feet.’’ There is much truth in the 
remark. The summer boarder, the 


telephone, the trolley-car and foreign 
immigration have already revolution- 
ized rural life in New Hampshire; 
therefore it would seem to be the 
sacred duty of those of us who re- 
member the old, simple, homely, wor- 
thy life of former days to preserve 
our recollections in writing. 

[ believe the carrying out of some 
such plan as that here so erudely out- 
lined would help to make the New 
Hampshire Association in Washing- 
ton a beneficent eivie influence long 
after we are sleeping—where most of 
us, probably, would wish to seek our 
final rest—in an old New Hampshire 
eraveyard. 


Wouldn't You 


By Maude Gordon Roby 


She was neat. she was sweet, 


She was, ves, she was petite. 
She was young, she was fair; 
There were roses in her hair. 
And she looked so modest, too, 
Gazing down upon her shoe— 


That 
And—-he 
Wouldn’t you 


Have done so too? 


Wouldn’t vou? 


he quite forgot 
—hkissed 


her sister, 


her! 





Tihe Daily Deed 


By George Warren Parker 


The daily deed we deem but slight. 
Though not rewarded here. 

May bring a darkened soul to light : 
And write our title clear. 
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By Fre d Myron Colby 


The wonderful progress of science, 
art and material prosperity during 
two hundred years has no better il- 
lustration, perhaps, than in the dif- 
ference which exists between the 
paper, typographical execution and 
general appearance of books pub- 
lished in the first decade of the eight- 
eenth century and those which our 
modern printing presses are sending 
forth today. We have before us a 
copy of the *‘ American Almanack for 
the year of Christian Account 1710; 
unto whieh is numbered from the 
Creation by the Orient and Greek 
Christians, 7219; by the Hebrews 
and Rabbins, 5719; by the recent 
computation of W. W. 5470.’’ This 
little relic of ‘‘ve olden time’’ is 
quite a curiosity, not more in its an- 
tiquity than in its type, paper and 
contents. ; 

The almanae is about seven inches 
long by four wide and _ contains 
twenty-four pages, coarser and 
browner than the wrapping paper in 
use at the present time. On the see- 
ond page are represented the signs of 
the zodiac, the same picture as is still 
printed in farmers’ almanaes, each 
constellation opposite the different 
organs and portions of the human 
body which it is vulgarly supposed 
to govern. Graves and Whitelaw, 
the publishers, inform their readers 
that their almanae is ‘‘fitted to the 
latitude of 40 degrees, and a meri- 
dian five hours west from London, 
but may without sensible error serve 
all the adjacent places, even from 
Newfoundland to Carolina.’’ The 
astronomical and tidal tables for each 
month are given on twelve consecu- 
tive pages, and above these reckon- 
ings are verses in praise of the plan- 
ets and descriptive of their supposed 
influence upon human affairs. <A 


short proverb, similar in style to Poor 
Richard’s sayings, is printed below 
each table. Following these is an ae- 
count of the number and appearance 
of the eclipses for that vear, and the 
list of the kings and queens of Eng- 
land from William the Conqueror 
down, in verse, closing with the loyal 
couplet : 


‘God save Queen Anne, her foes 
destroy, 
And all that do her realm annoy.’’ 


After these succeed a chronology 
of memorable events in America, 
commencing with the discoveries of 
Cabot, and ending with the Peace of 
Ryswick; then comes a lengthy, and 
probably for those days, a learned 
disquisition on different herbs and 
their uses, a list of the courts and 
fairs of the colonies, and the times 
at which they were holden, conelud- 
ing with a description of the various 
roads and highways in the colonies. 
This last is perhaps the most eurious 
and interesting part of the almanac. 
It most vividly recalls the customs of 
those ancient times. The different 
stopping places on the great wagon 
roads, with the distance between each 
are given, from Boston to New York, 
from New York to Philadelphia, and 
from Philadelphia to Jamestown, 
Virginia. West Greenwich was one 
of the stopping places between Bos- 
ton and New York, where the reader 
will remember is Horseneck, the 
scene of General Putnam’s escape 
from the British dragoons in the 
Revolution. The highway ended at 
Jamestown, the first English settle- 
ment, then a straggling little village 
that never had recovered from 
Bacon’s burning some _ thirty-five 
years previously. Willamsburg, the 
capital of Virginia, was on the road, 
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and the most influential city south of 


Philadelphia. Richmond had _ not 
then been thought of. It was not 


founded for more than thirty years 
afterwards, and did not become the 
state capital till 1779, at which time 
it was only a small village, no larger 
than Coneord, N. H., itself was then. 
Boston, even, had only about three 
thousand inhabitants, and Salem was 
the great mercantile center and the 
wealthiest town in the colonies. 
Perhaps the most noticeable thing 
after all to be seen in looking over 
this quaint publication is the almost 
total absence of advertisements, there 
being but one in it. This is a strange 
contrast to modern publications, 
which make advertisements a great 
feature of their trade. The adver- 
tisement referred to is that of a cer- 
tain William Hopkinton, who, ‘‘at 
the corner of King and Charles 
streets in Boston, kallanders and 
presses all sorts of cloth, camblets, 
and does a variety of other useful 
things.’’ What a contrast to the 
business of the Boston of today! 
1710! That was the ‘‘Augustan 
age’’ of English literature and Eng- 
lish glory. The ‘‘good Queen Anne’’ 
then sat on the throne, and Mrs. 
Masham, the daughter of a London 
merchant, was first lady of the court. 
Addison, Swift, Locke, Pope, Gay, 
Steele, Newton and DeFoe were then 
in their prime, and the Spectator and 
Tattler were filling places long since 
usurped by the more useful news- 
papers and magazines of today. 
Great Marlborough was in the midst 
of his glories, and only the year be- 
fore had won one of his most splen- 
did victories over the French at the 
battle of Malplaquet. Far away on 
the tropic shores of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, Hereulaneum and Pompeii still 
slumbered beneath their canopy of 
lava and ashes, and it was not till 
three vears later that they were dis- 
covered where they had lain hidden 
for nearly seventeen hundred years. 
On a lone island in the distant Pa- 
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cific, Alexander Selkirk was undergo- 


‘ing those romantic adventures which, 


nine years afterwards, DeFoe embod- 
ied in the Life and Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe. Peter the Great 
of Russia and Charles XII of 
Sweden, rivals for fame as they were 
rivals for power, were still arrayed 
against the other, although the bat- 
tle of Pultowa had been lost and won 
the year before. In Mindustan the 
English East India Company had but 
lately obtained the famous firman or 
erant, which laid the foundation of 
their power in that country, and ul- 
timately brought under the rule of 
the English government the richest 
and noblest of all its provinces—a 
realm which has but lately added an 
imperial name to the other titles of 
the British sovereign. 

In 1710, where now the mightiest 
nation in all the world stretches three 
thousand miles from ocean to ocean, 
twelve little colonies struggled for ex- 
istenece along the Atlantie coast. 
Georgia, the youngest and least im- 
portant of the thirteen colonies dur- 
ing the Revolutionary conflict, was 
not founded by the generous Ogle- 
thorpe until twenty years later. 
The powerful Indian confederacy of 
the Five Nations held the largest part 
of New York state. Lord Fairfax 
owned a third part of what is now 
Virginia. Yemasses and Tusearoras 
clamored for superiority in the Caro- 
linas, and the French power hung 
like a black pall North and West, 
holding command of the St. Law- 
rence, the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi and all their tributaries, and 
already contemplated the building of 
New Orleans, which rose into being 
in 1719. 

New Hampshire was then a little 
province lying on the extreme verge 
of civilization, exposed to Indian at- 
tacks and French forays from the 
north. The only settlements of any 
account were Portsmouth, Dover, Ex- 
eter and Hampton. Along the Mer- 





rimack and the Cocheeo were sceat- 
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tered the log cabins of daring 
pioneers who were pushing boldly 
into the wilderness. Joseph Dudley 
was her majesty’s governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire, but 
the acting chief magistrate was 
Lieut.-Gov. John Usher. Usher 
was a Soston merchant, but 
probably at this time was a New 
Hampshire resident. His adminis- 
tration was rather unpopular, his 
manners were haughty, and the In- 
dians made a good deal of trouble. 
It was that very year that Col. 
Winthrop Hilton of Exeter was 
killed by the savages. Two years af- 
terwards the Peace of Utrecht 
brought Queen Anne’s war to an end, 
and there was rest for a few years 
from Indian hostilities. 

Two hundred years! In that span 
of time consider what has been ac- 
complished in the material world. 
Man was living about as he had been 
living for three or four thousand 
years. In that year of grace there 
were no means of communication 
any speedier than there were in use 
in the days of King Solomon and the 
Caesars. No telegraph then flashed 
the news across the continent in a 
single second; the railroad and the 
ocean steamer had not been dreamed 
of, and even the theory of the cireula- 
tion of the blood was vet a new idea. 
The system of military taecties was in 
its infaney. Marlborough and Peter 
the Great won their victories with ar- 
tillery and small arms that would ex- 
cite the derision of a schoolboy of to- 
day. Science had made few inven- 


tions for the comfort and utility of 
mankind. Life was rude and more 
or less brutal. Men were being per- 
secuted for their religious belief, and 
women were whipped at the cart-end 
for being considered witches. 
There were no stoves, and the house- 
wife of that day did all her baking 
and boiling in the big fireplace in the 
chimney. In every homestead there 
were cards and a great wheel for 
spinning the wool of sheep into yarn, 
and also a little wheel with its reel 
and swifts for linen, while in every 
kitehen was a dye tub in which the 
linen and the woolen cloth were col- 
ored. Money was searee, and nearly 
everything was obtained by barter. 
The money in use was of English and 
Spanish coining. 

The Indians still had _ villages 
around Lake Winnepesaukee and the 
Androseroggin and the Saeco, and 
only wandering white hunters had 
visited the northern part of the state. 
There were probably not half a dozen 
wheeled carriages in New Hampshire 
at that time. travel being done en- 
tirely on foot or on horseback. A 
few little coasting vessels, manned 
only by a ‘‘eaptain’’ and an appren- 
tice boy, traded between Portsmouth, 
Salem and Boston, and sometimes 
went as far as New Amsterdam. 
But there is no need of further com- 
ment. The changes, indeed, have 
heen so great since that year of grace 
1710. that our text and subject, the 
little old almanae, is almost forgot- 
ten in the contemplation of events 
which have happened since it first 
saw the light. 











Grandmother’s Valentine 


By Eva Beede Odell 


‘How provoking that it should 
rain tonight!’’ said my pretty friend, 
Madge, gazing dolefully from the 
window at the dreary aspect, as the 
arly twilight came hurrying down 
upon the city. 

‘*Yes,’’ I responded. ‘‘Of course 
it is out of the question to think of 
going, and Alice will not expect us; 
but ‘What can’t be cured must be 
endured,’ I suppose.’’ 

‘*You’re always such an old philo- 
sopher, Gertrude ; but I know you are 
just as much disappointed as I am! 
To think that it should rain this night 
of all nights in vaeation! Of 
course, it isn’t Alice so much that we 
care tor—we can see her every day 
when we get back to school—but her 
cousin, Harry Shirley, from Yale, is 
to be here tonight, and Alice has 
talked so much about him, that I am 
just dying to see him.”’ 

Madge was my room-mate at Miss 
Norton’s Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
and, her home being in the far West, 
she was spending the short vacation 
with me. 

When this conversation occurred 
we were up in Grandma’s room. 
How fond and proud I was of her! 
My stately grandmother, with her 
beautiful white curls, and stylish lit- 
tle eaps; for although she was eighty 
years old, she was quite sprightly, 
and would never wear what she con- 
sidered an old woman’s cap or bon- 
net. 

Turning around and seeing the 
dear old lady sitting by the fire, I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O, grandma! you'll never 
have a better time to tell us the story 
of your little trunk, and we are so 
disappointed because we can’t go out 
to Alice’s that we really need some- 
thing to console us.”’ 

This little wooden box had always 





been an object of great curiosity to 
me. It was about a foot and a half 
long, and made in imitation of an 
old-fashioned trunk. It was painted 
eream color, and beautifully dee- 
orated with little fern-like designs in 
red, green and gilt. 

It was always locked; but once, 
when grandma was looking for an old 
letter, | had a glimpse of the con- 
tents, and saw that it was filled with 
mysterious looking blue and yellow 
papers. When grandma went up to 
Unele John’s to spend a few weeks in 
the summer, at the old place, she al- 
ways took the little trunk, and when 
she came back to us for the winter, 
the little trunk came too. 

‘Well, dears,’’ she began, ‘‘you 
know my mother died when I was a 
very little girl. I just remember be- 
ing lifted up to see her in the long 
black coffin. They told me she was 
going away forever, and I cried to go 
too. Then they sent me over to Aunt 
Woodman’s to stay a spell, and after 
a while father married again, but 
aunt, who was mother’s sister, did 
not want to give me up, for she said, 
‘A mother is a mother all the days of 
her life, and a father is a father un- 
til he gets a new wife.’ My father 
was willing for me to stay, so Aunt 
Woodman brought me up, and I 
learned to spin and weave, to wash, 
iron and cook. 

‘“*T didn’t have much of a chance 
for schooling, but I read all I could, 
and Brother John, the one that went 
to sea you know, used to give me 
books. That old book on the stand 
there, ‘The Principles of Politeness,’ 
was one of his last presents to me. Ile 
gave me gold beads and pretty combs 
for my hair, too, and the last time he 
went away, he said he was coming 
back soon to open a store in the city, 
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and then he would make a fine lady of 
me, 

‘‘How I longed for the time to 
come, beeause I loved Brother John 
better than anybody else in the world, 
but about the time he was expected 
home, my father dreamed one night 
that the pirates captured the ship, 
and he woke up with the report of a 
gun ringing in his ears. 

‘“As we never got any tidings of 
poor Brother John, father always be- 
lieved he was shot by the pirates the 
night he had the dream. I couldn’t 
give up all hope, though, and kept 
looking for him for years and years.’’ 

“But what about the — little 
trunk ?’’ said I, as grandma stopped 
to wipe away the tears, for I had 
heard the story of her brother John 
many times before. 

**Yes, yes, dear, I’m coming to it; 
only be patient. Well, Unele Wood- 
man,’’ she continued, ‘‘had a brother 
living at the Bridge, old Squire 
Woodman. He had a _ handsome 
daughter, Ruth, and a gay, reckless 
son named Joe; then there was a 
quiet, plain boy named Seth, and Un- 
ele and Aunt Woodman had always 
picked out Seth for me. 

‘All that Joe and Ruth cared for 
was to dress up and go to balls and 
parties, but the old squire was very 
generous with them. They said 
Ruth was so handsome, and had such 
a taking way with her, that she could 
get almost anything out of the old 
gentleman. She would follow him 
into the field and he would give her 
fifty dollars for a new gown almost 
any time. Seth staid at home and 
worked, but when he was one and 
twenty. his father made over to him a 
nice farm that he had up in Maple- 
wood.’’ 

“Why, that’s where Uncle John 
lives.’’ I interrupted. 

“Yes, child, that is the old place,”’ 
said she, ‘‘I’ve seen many a happy 
day there and some sad ones, too! 
But to return to my story, about this 
time a voung fellow, by the name of 


Daniel Judson, came to the Bridge. 
Ile was a cabinet maker by trade and 
worked in old Deacon Hildreth’s 
shop. I got acquainted with him at 
singing school, where I used to go 
with Jacob Underhill—a boy that un- 
cle’s folks brought up,—they hadn’t 
any children of their own. Jacob al- 
ways wanted to see Lucy Hapgood 
home from the singing-school, so Dan- 
iel walked along with me, and some- 
times we stood at the door in the 
snow and talked until my feet were 
nearly frozen. I didn’t dare to stay 
around down stairs to warm myself, 
so I used to get into bed and put my 
feet into an old big muff that was 
mother’s. Jacob kept my secret and 
[ kept his, for aunt always objected 
to Luey, though she was a dear, good 
virl, beeause her father was so shift- 
less, but Jacob never loved anybody 
else, and she made him a good wife. 
For more than twenty years the grass 
has been growing on their graves,’’ 
said grandma, with a sigh. 

‘*But what about Daniel? I want 
to hear more about him!’’ exclaimed 
Madge. 

“*T’m continually wandering from 
my story!’’ sighed the dear old lady. 
“*Well.’? she resumed, ‘‘one night 
when Daniel came home with me, the 
last night he ever came, poor fellow, 
he carried a large package under his 
arm, and at the door he said ‘Here’s 
a little trunk I’ve made for you to 
lock up your love letters in, Hetty. 
You will find my sentiments inside. 
It’s St. Valentine’s Eve, you know.’ 
After thanking him and saying good- 
night, I crept softly up-stairs to look 
at my valentine. I had never re- 
ceived one before. It was a dainty 
little thing, with a tiny verse on it, 
telling that one true heart was beat- 
ing for me, that no other its love 
should be. I hid the box under the 
bed, and dreamed all night about my 
valentine. The next day I stole up 
to my room to peep at the little verse 
again, and was so absorbed in reading 
it over and over that I did not notice 
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that aunt had come in softly and was 
looking over my shoulder. 

‘“*Mehetable Bradshaw,’ said she, 
Then she snatched it from my hand, 
‘who's all this nonsense from?’ 
walked down stairs and threw it into 
the kitchen fireplace. She made me 
tell her the whole thing, but she 
wouldn’t hear to my keeping com- 
pany with a transient fellow, as she 
ealled him, and broke it all up. 

**Daniel felt so badly that he went 
away, but he wanted me to keep the 
little trunk and remember him al- 
ways. 

‘*Within a year I was married to 
your grandfather, Gertrude, and 
there never was a better man than 
Seth Woodman. Everybody said his 
word was as good as his note. I told 


Grandmother's 


Valentine 


him all about the little trunk, of 
course, but neither of us ever heard 
anything more of Daniel Judson. 

‘‘For nearly fifty years your 
erandfather and I lived together, a 
quiet life, and it is Just ten years ago 
today that we laid him at rest under 
the evergreens in the old burying 
eround,’’ said grandma, with a far- 
away look in her eyes, as she sat 
gazing into the open grate. 

Feeling that she would like to be 
left alone for a while, Madge and I 
stole softly out to welcome papa, 
whose voice we heard in the hall be- 
low, having concluded that probably 
‘“Whatever is—is right.’’ At any 
rate we would not make ourselves 
and the rest of the family miserable 
by fretting about the stormy even- 
ing. 


Let Us So live 


By L. H. J. Frost 


Let us so live that when at last 

The joys and griefs of life are past, 
The restless longing of the soul 

To reach some long desired goal, 

The weary aching of the heart 

As we see dear loved friends depart. 
That we can smile and clasp the hand 
Outstretched to guide us to the land 
To which there comes no pain or death, 
Or chilling winds with blighting breath, 
No withered hopes, no haunting fears, 
No breaking hearts, no blinding tears; 
But gladly greet the angel mild 

Our Father sends to lead his child 

Up from the world of toil and sin 

To evermore abide with Him. 
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GEORGE F. FABYAN. 


George F. Fabyan, born in Somers- 
worth, N. H., June 26, 1837, died in 
Brookline, Mass., January 18, 1907. 

He was the son of Dr. George and Abi- 
gail J. (Cutts) Fabyan, who removed 
from Somersworth to Gorham, Me., when 
he was about a year old, where his boy- 
hood was spent on a farm. He was edu- 
cated at Gorham and Phillips Andover 
academies, but at the age of seventeen 
left school and turned his attention to 
business life in Boston, being first given 
employment in the dry goods store of Dea. 
Geo. W. Chipman, corner of Hanover and 
Blackstone streets. Later he engaged 
with James M. Beebe & Co., wholesale 
dealers on Kilby Street, with whom he re- 
mained twelve years, and then engaged 
with A. T. Stewart & Co. of New York as 
their buyer of New England cotton. Sub- 
sequently, he engaged independently in 
the commission business at 140 Devon- 
shire Street. After a time he became a 
member of the firm of Wright, Bliss & 
Fabyan, Cornelius N. Bliss, now of New 
York, who had been a fellow employé with 
him for the Beebe firm, being the second 
member of this firm, which became later 
that of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., which was 
burned out in the great fire of 1872, but 
later established in the fine building at 
100 Summer Street, corner of Devonshire, 
where it has since continued, becoming the 
strongest firm in its line in the country, 
with branches in New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, and handling the output of 
the mills at Lewiston, Biddeford, Fall 
River and other places. Aside from the 
distribution of cotton on commission, the 
firm has large investments in mill prop- 
erties, and Mr. Fabyan was treasurer and 
director of many great manufacturing cor- 
porations. 

Mr. Fabyan married, in 1864, Isabelle 
Littlefield of Roxbury. They had five 
children, three sons and two daughters, 
all surviving. Two sons are members of 
the firm, while the third, Dr. Marshall 
Fabyan, is a professor in the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital at Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Fabyan was a great lover of fine horses, 
and had owned many spirited animals, in- 
cluding Jean Valjean, 2.15. He was also 
greatly interested in horticulture, and was 
a trustee of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. In memory of his father, 
he endowed the chair of Comparative 
Pathology in the Harvard Medical Col- 
lege. 


PROF. CLARA E. CUMMINGS. 


Miss Clara Eaton Cummings, professor 
of cryptogamic botany in Wellesley Col- 
lege, died at the Margaret Pillsbury Hos- 
pital in Concord, N. H., after an illness 
of several months, December 28, 1906. 

She was a native of the town of Ply- 
mouth, a daughter of Noah Connor and 
Elmira (George) Cummings, born July 13, 
1855. She was a brilliant scholar and 
graduated from the State Normal School 
at the age of seventeen, in the class 
of 1872. Entering Wellesley College 
as a student in 1876, the year after 
the opening of the institution, she at 
once showed so marked a talent for the 
study of botany, especially for the identi- 
fication of cryptogamic flora, that she was 
retained as a permanent member of that 
department of study, bearing the title of 
curator of the museum, 1878-’79;_ in- 
structor in botany, 1879-86. After a 
period of study in Zurich, Miss Cummings 
returned to the college as associate pro- 
fessor of cryptogamic botany. In 1905 
she became Hunnewell professor of bot- 
any, with temporary charge of the de- 
partment. In 1906 her title was changed to 
that of Hunnewell professor of crypto- 
gamic botany, in recognition of the closely 
specialized work in which she had 
reached distinction, and with the hope 
that freed from the burden of administra- 
tive cares she would gain strength for 
new enterprises in her chosen field. Her 
health, however, proved to be seriously 
impaired. 

Among the published works of Profes- 
sor Cummings are “Lichens of Alaska 
and Labrador”; she also edited “Decades 
of North American Lichens,” and was as- 
sociate editor of Plant World. She was 
fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; a member 
of the Society of Plant Morphology and 
Physiology (vice-president in 1904), of 
the Mycological Society, Torrey Botanical 
Club, Boston Society of Natural History 
and Boston Mycological Club. 

Her life was characterized by a passion- 
ate love of nature in all its higher forms 
and she enjoyed the same in the fullest 
degree at her summer home in North 
Woodstock. 


EVERETT B. HUSE. 


Everett B. Huse, born in Enfield, No- 
vember 2, 1837, died in that town, Jan- 
uary 30, 1906. 

He was a son of William and Sarah 
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(Verbach) Huse, and came of Revolution- 
ary ancestry. He was educated in the 
public schools and Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, and served in the Fifteenth N. H. 
Volunteers in the Civil War. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1876, a census enumerator in 1880, and 
state supervisor of the census in 1890. 
He was a member and past commander 
of Admiral Farragut Post, G. A. R., of En- 
field; was department commander in 1891 
and president of the N. H. Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation in 1895. He had also served as 
town clerk of Enfield and as a member 
of the school board. He was a member 
and past master of Social Lodge, F. and 
A. M., of Enfield, and a member of the 
N. H. Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution. December 6, 1861, he mar- 
ried Cassie F. Day of Enfield. He is sur- 
vived by two children, Charles E. Huse 
of Mason City, Ill., and Stella M. of En- 
field, and one brother, Will Huse, of 
Mason City, Ill, his wife having died 
September, 29, 1892. 


SAMUEL B. RANDALL. 


Samuel B. Randall, born in Salmon 
Falls, N. H., April 14, 1824, died at Dor- 
chester, Mass., January 5, 1907. 

Mr. Randall learned the profession of 
mechanical engineer at the Portsmouth 
navy yard and was later engaged at 
Taunton, Mass., where he helped build 
the first locomotive constructed at the 
Mason Machinery Works in that place. 
He served in the navy in the Civil War, 
upon the Monadnock, under Rear Ad- 
miral Miller. He was the founder of the 
Hancock Inspirator Company. He left a 
widow, son and daughter. 


HON. ENOCH GERRISH. 


Enoch Gerrish, a well-known citizen 
of Boscawen and Concord, died at his 
home in the latter city, January 30, 1907. 

He was the only son of Isaac and Caro- 
line (Lawrence) Gerrish, born in Bos- 
cawen, July 28, 1822. At the death of 
his father, when about twenty years of 
age, he came into possession of one of 
the finest farms in the county, which he 
cultivated for a number of years with 
success and which he sold, with its vast 
amount of timber, in 1865, when he took 
up his residence in Concord, where he 
took a prominent part in public affairs, 
serving as assessor, representative in the 
Legislature and as senator from District 
No. 10 in 1887. He had heen for forty 
years a trustee of the New Hampshire 
Savings Bank and was a member of the 
investment committee. He was also a 
trustee of the Rolfe and Rumford Asylum. 
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He was actively engaged in military 
affairs in early manhood and was colonel, 
of the Twenty-First Regiment of the state 
militia. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. In politics he 
was a Republican and in religion a Con- 
eregationalist, being an active member 
of the North Congregational Church. 

He married, May 23, 1854, Miranda O. 
Lawrence of Lee. They had two chil- 
dren, Frank Lawrence of Boscawen and 
Lizzie M., wife of E. W. Willard, now of 
Toledo, Ohio. 


MAJ. JOHN D. BARTLETT. 


John D. Bartlett, born in Epsom, N. H., 
January 5, 1830, died at Allston, Mass., 
January 17, 1997. 

He was active in raising recruits for 
the Union Army in the Civil War, and 
served as major in the First Vermont 
Cavalry during the great struggle. Af- 
terward he was engaged for a number of 
years in the hay and grain commission 
business in Boston, retiring about eight 
years ago. He was married September 
19, 1852, to Susan E. Wilder of Leo- 
minster, Mass., who survives him, as do 
also two sons, Sidney H. Bartlett of Alls- 
ton and George H. Bartlett of Newton 
Centre. 


GEORGE WILLIAM GRAY. 


George William Gray, born in Dover, 
October 28, 1879, died at Groveton, Jan- 
uary 10, 1907. 

He was the son of George W. and Ida 
Gray, and was educated in the public 
schools, at the state college in Durham 
and Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., gradu- 
ating from the latter at the head of his 
class in 1904. In that and the follow- 
ing years he was employed as instructor 
in Greek and Latin in the Holderness 
Episcopal School for Boys, and last Sep- 
tember accepted a similar position at 
Cheshire, Conn. 


ELLEN BURPEE FARR. 


Ellen Burpee, daughter of Augustus 
Burpee of New Hampton, and widow of 
the late Maj. Evarts W. Farr of Little- 
ton, lawyer, soldier and congressman, 
born November 14, 1840, died at Naples, 
Italv, January 5, 1907. 

After the death of her husband, to 
whom she was married May 19, 1861, 
Mrs. Farr, who was the possessor of a 
high degree of artistic talent, devoted her- 
self to study and work in that line, and 
for a dozen years past, or more, had been 
a resident of Pasadena, Cal., where she 


attained distinction as an artist, and was 
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prominent in social and club life, and 
held an active membership in several 
women’s organizations. She had been a 
member of the Order of the Eastern Star 
for forty-four years, and was a member 
of Pasadena Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. She was an active 
worker in the Shakespeare Club of Pasa- 
dena, and designed its artistic club house. 
She was also founder of the Young 
Women’s Business League of Pasadena. 
She is survived by one daughter, Ida Farr 
Miller of Wakefield, Mass., a noted club 
woman of that state. 


EDWIN H. LORD. 


2dwin H. Lord, principal of Brewster 
Free Academy at Wolfeborough, died at 
Portland, Me., January 24, 1907. 

He was born in Springfield, Me., June 
1, 1850, the son of Samuel and Sophia 
Highe Lord, his paternal ancestry run- 
ning back to the Lord family of South 
Berwick, Me. He attended the common 
schools of Springvale and the South Ber- 
wick Academy for two terms, then going 
to New Hampton Academy for three 
terms. He was graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1871 with the degree of A. 
B., and took the A. M. degree from Har- 
vard in 1881. 

He was principal of the Richmond 
(Me.) High School from 1871 to 1873, 
and then, until 1880 he was teacher of 
science in the Lowell (Mass.) High 
School. From 1880 until 1884, he was 
principal of the Lawrence (Mass.) High 
School, and, from 1882 to 1886, treasurer 
and manager of the Edison Electric Il- 
luminating Company of Lawrence. He 
had been principal of Brewster Free 
Academy since 1887, and for almost the 
entire time since had been chairman of 
the Wolfeborough school board. 

Mr. Lord was a pioneer in the field of 
applied electricity. Under his direction 
Lawrence was the first city in the world 
to have its streets lighted by electricity. 

He was an officer in the society known 
as the “Sons of Nathan Lord,” a Free 
Mason, an Odd Fellow and Patron of Hus- 
bandry. In politics he was a Republican 
and in religion a Unitarian. 


Mr. Lord was married in July, 1873, 
his wife being Addie M. Decker of 
Brunswick, Me., who died in October of 
the same year. In 1877 he married Julia 
Swift Bennett of Lowell, Mass. He is 
survived by three children, W. Swift Lord 
of Portsmouth, Mrs. Edward R. Cate of 
Boonton, N. J., and Miss Mary B. Lord, 
a senior in Vassar College. 


ELIZA NELSON BLAIR. 


Eliza A. Nelson, wife of Hon. Henry W. 
Blair, seventh of ten children of Rev. 
William Nelson, a_ retired Methodist 
clergyman, born in Plymouth in 1836, 
died at Washington, D. C., January 2, 
1907. 

She was educated in the Plymouth 
schools and at Newbury (Vt.) Conference 
Seminary, and married Mr. Blair, then a 
young lawyer, December 20, 1859. 

She was prominent in the social and 
intellectual life of New Hampshire and 
of the national capital for many years, 
and deeply interested in literature and 
sociology. She had been president of 
New Hampshire Daughters and of the 
New Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and was an author of note and a 
public speaker of ability. 


HON. ZENAS C. ROBBINS. 


Zenas C. Robbins, the oldest patent 
lawyer in the country, died at his home 
in Washington, D. C., January 30, 1907. 

He was born in the town of Grafton in 
this state, October 18, 1810. He studied 
law and located in Washington in 1844, 
devoting his attention to patent law prac- 
tice Among his early clients was Abra- 
ham Lincoln, then a member of Congress 
from Illinois, for whom he secured a 
patent. 

Mr. Robbins was register of wills dur- 
ing the administrations of Presidents Lin- 
coln and Johnson and during the same 
period was president of the board of 
police commissioners of the District. He 
retired from active business in 1870. 

He was a member of the Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. His 
widow and one son, Dr. Henry A. Rob- 
bins, survive him. 











By far the most interesting and 
valuable contribution to the histori- 
val and biographical literature of the 
state that has made its appearance in 
many years is the handsome octavo 
volume of 558 pages, entitled ‘‘ His- 
tory of the New Hampshire Surgeons 
in the War of Rebellion,’’ by Gran- 
ville P. Conn, A. M., M. D. = This 
work, from the press of Ira C. Evans 
Company, published by order of the 
New Hampshire Association of Mili- 
tary Surgeons, sketches the lives and 
work of several hundred natives or 
residents of the old Granite , State, 
who served as surgeons in the Union 
army during the Civil War, or who, 
having served as enlisted men in the 
ranks during the contest, afterward 
entered the medical profession. It 
will be surprising, indeed, to the 
average reader perusing this inter- 
esting volume, appearing more than 
forty years after the close of the war, 
to note what a large number of the 
most reputable and _ distinguished 
members of the profession were en- 
gaged in the service of their country 
and of humanity during that great 
struggle. 


Hon. Frank O. Briggs, chosen as 
the successor of John F. Dryden in 
the United States Senate from the 
state of New Jersey, is a native of 
New Hampshire and a son of that 
distinguished lawyer, soldier and 
statesman, the late Hon. James F. 
Briggs of Manchester, born in 1851 
in the town of Hillsborough, where 
his father was then practising law. 
He is a graduate of Phillips Exeter 
and West Point Military academies; 
served five years in the army and has 
been since engaged in business at 
Trenton. He was treasurer of the 
state at the time of his election. It 
is to be noted that he is not the first 
New Hampshire man to represent 
New Jersey in the Senate. Hon. 


Rufus Blodgett, a native of Went- 
worth, served in the same capacity a 
few years since. 





editor and Publisher’s Notes 


The fifth edition of the elegantly 
illustrated and beautifully printed 
annual publication of the state board 
of agriculture, entitled ‘‘New Hamp- 
shire Farms for Summer Homes,’’ 
has made its appearance and is gen- 
erally commended as the most at- 
tractive and interesting vet issued. 
This publication has been a_ potent 
factor in the great work which the 
board of. agriculture, through its 
zealous and efficient secretary, has 
been carrying on in the rehabilitation 
of the rural sections of the state, 
wherein are already established the 
summer homes of hundreds of men 
and women of culture and_ refine- 
ment, wealth and influence, who have 
won success in various lines of effort 
in other parts of the country, but 
who find health and inspiration for 
further effort in a summer sojourn 
amid the hills and vallevs of New 
Hampshire. 


The ‘‘Candia Club,’’ whose mem- 
bership is composed of residents or 
former residents of the town of Can- 
dia in this state, or their descend- 
ants, has instituted a novel and in- 
teresting plan this year in the observ- 
ance of ‘‘New Home Week,’’ that 
portion of the membership living in 
and around Boston, which is very 
considerable, uniting in an invitation 
to their friends and relatives in the 
old town, or elsewhere in the country. 
to visit them in their city homes and 
enjoy for a season the pleasures of 
winter life in the midst of the social 
and educational advantages there af- 
forded, the central feature of the 
week’s festivities, as arranged for, 
consisting of a reunion and banquet 
at the American House on the after- 
noon and evening of February 7. 
Undoubtedly, this arrangement will 
prove the inception of a general cus- 
tom, which will be second only in re- 
sulting advantage and pleasure to the 
*““Old Home Week’’ institution estab- 
lished in our state through the initi- 
ative of ex-Governor Rollins. 
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